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ABSTRlCI • • • 

This third in a" series of ten learning Modules on', 
school-comaunity relations is designed to give secondary and 
postsecondaty vocational ^teachers help in understanding hov to eaploy 
brochures foj; pnonotional purposes, bov to plan and design attr^ctive^ 
brochures, and how to see plans through the production processes to 
the final task of putting the brochure into the hands of the reader. 
The terminal objective for the nodule is develop a brochure to 
proBOte a vocational program in an actual school situation. 
Introductory sections relate the coapetency to others in the prograa 
and list both the enabling objectives for the three learning 
experiences and the resources required. Hateridls in tb^ learning 
experiences include required reading, a self-check, quiz, lodel 
ansvers, saaple brochures to critique, aodel critiques, and the 
teacher perforitance assessaent form for use in evaluartion of .the 
terminal objective. (The modules on school-community relations are 
-part of a larger series of 100 performance-based teacher education 
(PBTE) ^self-contained learning packages for use in preservice br 
inservice training of teachers in all occupational areas. Each of the 
field- test;,€d modules focuses on, the development of. one or more 
specific professional competencies identified through rese^irch as 
important to vocational teachers. Hatefials are designed for use by 
teachers, either on an individual or group basis/ working under the 
direction of one or more resource persons/instructors.) (JH) 
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Thi$ module is one ol-a series of 100 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
sp^lncprofesslonal competerwies of vocatlondi teachers. The 
competencies upon which these modules are based were iden- 
ttned and verified through research as being important to sue- 
,,ce^l vocational teaching at both the secondary ^md' post- 
secondary levels of instructiori. The modules are suitable for 
'"^'"ation of teachers in .alt occupational areas 



the pf\ 

Each module provides learhin^' experiences that Integrate 
"^»y Jand application; each culminates with criterion refer- 
en^d/assessmpnt of ttie teacher's performance of the spec- 
ie ^"ipo^^ncy- The roateriiils are designed for use by indi- 
ykJual or groups^of teachers in training wori<ing under the 
directlon^and with the assistance of teacher educators acting as 
resource persons. Resource^ persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and^houW 6^ thor- 
oughly orie^oted to PBTE concepts and procedures irt^ using 
these materials. V 

TheiJesign of the piaterials provides considerable flewbility for 
planning ahd conducting performanpe-based preseivice and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet q wide variety 
of individual needs and interests. nWVnateripIs are intended for 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tiorf, post-secondary institutions, local educatior»'agencies, and 
others responsible for the professional development of voca» 
tional teachers. Further information about the use of the mod- 
ules in teacher education programs. is contained in^thr^ re- , 

, latttj documents: Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 
Teacher Education Materials, Ratource Person QuWa to^ 

' Ji«»>9 Performance-Baaed Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to Impfementatton of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education* * 

The PBTE curriculum packages are produds of a sustained 
' research and development effort by The Canter s Program for 
Professional Development for VocatlonerEoucation. Many In- - 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with TlTe Cen- 
ter and have made contrit)utions to tNs systematic develop- 
ment, testing, revision, and refinement of these very significant 
. training materials. Over 40 teacher edgpators provided input ift 
development of initial versions of the mOduj^; over 2,000 
t^eachers ana 300 resource persons In 20 universmes, colleges, 
and post-secondary institutions used the materials and pro- 
vided feedback to The Center\(or revision andYefinement. 

Special recognition for major individual roles in the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
pf theaa materials is extended to the following program staff: 
Jamea B. Hamilton, P^pgram Director; Robert E.^ Norton, 



sociate Prograhi Director; Glen E. Ferdla Specialist; Lois Har- 
rington, Program Assistant; and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant. Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant; Joan Jones, Techntoal AMistant; and Jean WWen- 
baugh. Artist for their contributlonsto the' fjpal refinement of 
the materiajs. Contributions made fay former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
, knowledged.^ClMn J. Cotrelf directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon whteh these modules are 
based and also directed the cunic'Ulum development effort 
frbm 1971-1972. Curtis R. Finch provkJed Iead6^hip for the 
program from 1972-1974. ' • . 

Appreciation is also extended tp all those outsWe The Center 
(consultants, fiekl site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teaqhers, and others) \f ho contributed so generously in v&rious 
phases of the total effort. Eariy versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with theJiwational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon §tate University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University, Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revi^on of all materials 
was performed by Center Staff with the assistance of numerous 
consultants, and fisiting scholars^from thro4ghout the country. 

Advanced Jesting of the materi^ was carried out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington StateCollegeiCdJorado state University; Ferris 
State College, Michigan; Florida State University'; Holland Col- - 
fege; P.E.I., Canada; Oklahoma State University; Rutgers Uni- 
versity; State University College at Buffalo; Temple University; 
University of Arizona; Un iversify of Michiton-RInt; University pf 
Minnesota-Twin Cities; University of f4ebraska-LincoIn; Univer-* 
pity of NQfthem Colorado; University of Pittsburgh; University 
of Tennessee; University of Vennont; and Utah State University. 

TheQenter is grateful to the National Institute of Edudajlon for 
sponsorship of this PBTE currfculum devetopment ^ffprt from 
1972 through its completion. Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adutt Education of tlje ij.S: Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under proviision^ of CPOA 
Part F, Section 553, Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort Is also extended to Ferris State College 
Holland College, Temple University, and the University of 
Michigan-Flint.- . . • ' 

Robert E. Taylou* 

Executive^recfor ^ 

The Center for Vocational Education 
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>The banter for Vocational Eduction's mission is to 
Increase the al?llity"of dfverse agencies, instltutiort«,*and 
^^Qcpanlzatloiw to solve ^ucatlona( problems relatmg to 
^ Individuar career plapning.p^paratlon. and progression. 
^Tha Center fulfills its mission by: 

• Peneratlngknowledpethrougl^ research. * 

« •'Oevefopfng educational programs and products. 
^ • Evaluating individual pVogram needs and outcome. 

• installing educational programs and products. ^ 
^ • Operating Information systems and services.*^ 

• Conducting leadership development and training 
^ p^rams. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATiRIALS 

Engineering Center , 
t University of Georgia 
» Athens, Qeorgia 30602 

The American Aaeoitatlon'for Vocational fhstnidlonal 
Matermlr(AAVIM) It ah Interstate organlzatjon of univer- 
sities, colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
vpted to the Irpprovement of teaching through better In- 
formation and teaching aids. ' 
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INTRODUCTION 



The success of a vocational education program 
depends to a considerable extent on iiow well its 
purposes and activities are communicated tp tiie 
peopje wiio support it. Vocational teachers, tiiere- 
fore, must deveipp sliills in communicating and 
interpreting, their programs to the public. 

public sil^port for vocational education can 
come from many different groups in the oommu- 
. nity. Each group has its own special interests, 
neejd^^nd attitudes toward education. Just as 
eachigroup may benefit from a strong vocational 
educatfon program, so each may be able to con- 
tribute to furthering the goals and purposes qf 
vocational education. ;. 

* To tal<e advantage of this potential support, vo- 
cational teachers and administrators should use a 
variety of techniques to pubjicizatheir programs in 
a way that will capture thfe public's interest, create 
and sustain favorable attitudes, and motivate the 
public to act in support of vocational education. 

One simple, yet effective, means of i nlorrning the 
public is the brochure. It is an efficient and effec- 
tive device for telling your Story to the very people 
you want to reach. The brochure tal^es a relatively 
small budget to produce, ^nd it deiYiands little of 
the reader's time or effort, yet its effect may be 
significant indeed. It can be timely, arresting, and 
informative all within its small and simple format. 




Vocational teachers are often -involved in the 
production of promotional brochures. In this mod- 
ule, you-will find learning experiences designed to 
help you to understand how to employ the bro- 
chure for your pr9motional purposes, how trf^lan 
and design attractive brochures, and hov\^o see 
your plans through the production processes to 
the final task of putting the brochure into the 
hands of your readers. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 
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Objectives 



Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of the. steps and procedures involved m 
planning, preparing, -producing, and distributing a 
brochure to promote a vocational prc5gram (Lea/ntng 
Experience I). 

2. Given examples of brochures designed to c>fomote 
vocational programs, critique these brochures 

' (Learning Experience II) 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained within the module follows. Check wUh your 
resource persoYi (1) to determine the availability and the 
location of these resources, (2) to locate additional ret- 
^ertces in your OQCupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in settiM up activities with peers or observa- 
tions of skilled teacher*, if necessary. Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
with dif;^tlons, of in assessing your progress at any 
time. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

Reference: Public Relations Guide. Cincinnati, OH: 
The Procter & Gamble Company, Educational Ser- 
vices. 1975. (Revised 1977) 



Reference American Association of Agricultural 
College Editors Communications Handbook. Third 
Edition. Danville, IL: The Interstate Pnnters and 
Publishers, Inc., 1976. 

Reference: Strunk, William, Jr. and E. B. White. The 
Elements of Style. Second Edition. New York, NY: ' 
MafCmillan Publishing Co., 1972. 

Learning Experience II 

Optional 

Promotional brocfiures used for programs in your 
'ioccupational specialty to exarrjjne and critique. 
^ resource person, public relations specialist/ or 
other person With expertise in preparing brochures 
with whom you can discuss yoOr cntiques. 
Teachiers, local printers, journalists, etc., knowl- 
edgeable about jblanning and prepanng promo-' 
tiGinal brochures with whom you can consult. 
Materials to uae in prepanng a visual layout for a 
brochure. \ 

A resource person or other person with expertise in 
prepanng brochures to cntigue your brochures. 

Learning Experience III ^ 

Required 

An actual sctjool situation in which you can develop 
a brochure to prombte your vocational^rogram 
A resource person to assess your o6mpetency in 
developing a brochure to promote your vocational 
program. ,v 



This module covers performance elemen; number 241 from Calvin J 
Cotre(| Gf a/„ Model Curricula for Vocational arid Techriical Teacher 
Education Report No V (Columbtjs; OH! The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, 1972) The 384 elements in this 
document iorm the research base for alt The Center's PBTE module 
development 

For information about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for the-r use, and terminology which is common to all 100 
modules, see About Using The Center's PBTE Modules on the inside 
back cover 



Learning Ekperience I 




After'completlng the reqUlFOd res^ding, derriqWrat^i^^ 
st€ips and. procedures involved In pfenning 



distributioaa brochure t 



Viicttyity 




Promotionatf Brodhures, pp^6-18. 



promote a 7ocatton 



OVERVIEW 




You vyill be reading the nformation s Heet^ ^^^^l^i?^)!^!^^: 



Optional ' 
Activity' 



You may wish 

Guide.,^pp. 20- ... . -rr. 

and/or Strunk^nd White, The EletnieiipMSfyle, 





You will be evaluating your (»ihpetehcy#?cprnpartng yi5«IJ|».mp]e|i^<J^^^ 
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Activity ^ 



For information on th^'j/ajlie of brochures in promoting a vocational 
progfam. aM how to design, produce, and distribute brochures, read the 
following information sh^et: 



DEVELOPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
PROMOTIONAL BROCHURES 



One of the best ways to inform the public about 
your vocational program is to tgll your story in a 
br6chure. Other media such as radi? and televi- 
sion announcgments.Vjiewspaper stories, public 
meetings, and other public relations dQvi.ces, all 
have their particular uses, but a brochure can get 
your message to the specific audience you want to 
reach, at the b^t time, and with a special impact, 

A brochure (flyer, leaflet, or pamphlet) is an un- 
bound paper pubJication, usually printed, on"* a 
single sheet, which may be folded or unfolded. It 
carries a single message with a limited scope. /\ 
brochure is meant to have a specific purpose, and 
not to contain a thbrough coverage of any topic or 
phase of your vocational programf 



purpose.- 




As a vocational teacher, supervisor, or adminis- 
trator, there will be many occasions when you will 
want to inform the pifblic ^bout^your program. You 
Imay want to change people's attitudes about the' 
program, encourage some particular action, re- 
quest support for your efforts, or simply provide 
information to th^ general public. A well-planned 
and produced brochure can do all of this* and 
moreJ * . 

You ^n use a brochure to report the ac^om-. 
plighhients of your program such as the placement 
record, and job success of your trainees.. A 



1 Jo gaii^^ill in plannl/g a coi^prebensiveschool^commu nity relations 
effort, of which promo/onai brochures may be a part, you may wish to 
refer to Module Q~1, peve/op a School-Community Relations Planlor 
Your Vocatfonai'^rogrhm. 
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brochure can describe th^ occupational oppor- 
tunities in your field and can encoJrage young 
people to begin their training. You may want to let 
the public know about the courses available in) 
your program and how they may enroll. You can 
ask^Jor support for some special need such as 
enlarjjed or modernized facilities. You may wish to 
j5oint 6\^\a particular educational problem,^ or tell 
the public- about a community service your pro- 
gram offers. 

One of the advantages of a brochu rp is that it can 
be designed for the general public or aimed at a 
specific audience. By using ihe appropriate ap-- 
proach you can reac^f- 

• taxpayers, to* tell them how their vocational 
education ta^ dollars are being spent 

• parents, to describe vocational training pro- 
grams in which their children enroll 

• students, to excite their interest in your pccu-; 
pational field ^ 

• trades people, jto tell them how they can up- 
grade their training and skill 

• employers, to inform them about a source of 
skilled workers, or to get thenr^to participate i n 
your program 

^ • community leadfers, to describie what your 
program is doing to meet community needs 

There are spedai ppcasioi>9 when a brochure 
can be used to good*effect. F^egistration time is a 
good time to have brochures available which are 
designed to get prospective students interested in 
your program and to teH them about-the qurali- 
ficatlons they need. When a new pr'ogram is 
started, or an ongoing one is reorganized.. you 
should tet people know about it. 

epen House or Parents' Night provides another 
great opportunity to distribute brochures describ- 
ing what you are doing for students and ihe com- 
munity. At election or schoolrbudget time you can 
use brochures to inform the public about your 
program's progress or|ls problems (but be careful 
not to get involved in a partisan political situation). 
The end of the school year is \pe right occasion to 
4jse a brochure to publicize your studentsUac-? 
" complishments or summarize the progress your 
program has made. , " 
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One reason a brochure is effective in conveying 
a message is that its si ng \% pu rpose permits it to be 
designed for special impact. The public, deluged 
with advertising, finds .Ihe brochure quick and 
easy to read. With some care and imagination, it 
can be made botn eye-catching andiattractive. Be- ' 
cause, of its neat form and size, it can be easily 
saved for future reference*(as, for example, when 
you advertise the evening adult classes that will be 
available in the fall). 




I Compared to other rtiecfla, brochures can be 
produced at relatively low cost and are efficient 

• because they can be distributed to just the right 
people. Careful planning and creative ideas are 
more important than an iihlimited budget. Bro- 
chures are not complex to produce— in fact, if 
there is a vocational graphic arts or printing pro- 

• gram available, most of the work can be done right 
in your own school at a very minimum of:^st. 

Aiming at the Audience 

* Before yojj getyery far along jn.planning your 
brochure, you will need to know who your readers 
are.'Confine yourself to one sqbject at a time and 
ot\0 audience at^a time. Don't attempt to tell every- 
body everything in a single brochure. Decide first 
v^o you are trying to reach, how you are g'eing to 
^g€{ their attention, then what you wanf them^to 
learn, and what you want them to do about it. ; 

Write-down some of the Characteristics of your 
proposed audience: its^ducational leveKecbnom- 
ic level, basic concerns and interest$,^ypical read- 
ing material. A tjrochure written for the education- 
al communtl^ may cause the less educated to 
^hrow it in the wastebasket unread. Try to think of 
what in your vocational program might interest 
yogr intended readers, and what approach you 

• should take to appeal to their interests. Just about 
everytjody ge|^s a flood of unsolicited maferial 
these days, so unless you find some way to get the 
reader's attention and hold it long enough to con- 



vey your message, you ^^/on't accomplish anything. 
vAn unread brochure is useless. 

As you begin planning you r brochure you should 
eonsider how you can reach your audience 
through— - . 

^ • attractive and catchy titles • ^ 

• a simple message written \r^A lively style 

• pictures, type, and layout that gain and nold 
attention - | 

• a subject that has meaning and importance to 

the readep ■ ' \ 

>. i 

There are a lot more ways. of promotmg ypur 
vocational program than simply using the v\|eir- 
worn approach of describing employment oppor- 
tunities in flowing terms. You c^n probably think 
of many topics to stimulate jDublidnterest, such as 
the following: 

• how your vocational subject is taught 

• safety education in vocational training 

• school course offerings 

• job placement for students 

• qareer planning 

• evening programs for working actults 

• consumer education in vocational Education 

• community 'services your program caTr per- 
form ^ ^ / * 

• how students can earn' while learning 

• future plan$-for your program 

• how your/program aids the undergrivileged, 
handicapped persons, or the exceptional stu- 
dent 

Planning tl^e Brochure 

In.planning for your brochure, it is important that 
. you consult with your school administrators. Th'ey 
need to be aware of any contacts you make with 
persons or groups outside the school. In somp 
cases, their approval is needed, before you can 
finalize plans to produce* and distribute a bro- 
chure, particularly if you will be requesting funds. 
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Vou may have the help and cooperation of a 
small grc^up of popple in preparing a brochure— or 
you may do it pretty much on your own, with help 
only from an illustrator and the printer. Either way, 
you can produce a successful brochure. 

If your brochure topic involves the whole voca^ 
%onal program in your school, organize the pro-, 
ddction as a group effort. Get everybody working 
in the program to contribute in some way. There 
^are manf^ys to produce a brochure, but you 
might follow the steps in the following plan.- / 
" 1. Get the group together to discuss the pur- 
pose of the brochure, the main theme, and 
the intended audience. 
^2. Show thenr) good examples of the kind of 
^brochure you have in mind. Don't limit your- 
• /self to school productions; show good com- 
meif^ial brochures as well. 

3. EQcourage questions and discussion pn all 
aspects of the brochure: the audience, ap-* 
proach, facts needed, appearance, budget. 

4. Ask the group for ideas about distribution of 
the broci^^. How many copies will be 
needed? snail they be mailed? How'does the 
brochure fit in with school public relations 
plans ^and policies? 

5. Decide who is going to write the text (you rpay 
UM yourself doing this). Arrangefor others to 
.review the text arid make* suggestions. 
Decide on questions of general format, kinds 

>f illustrations, .and the tirhe schedule for 
production. 

Begin working ^ith ^production specialists 
like the printer aaiJ g raphic artist, or work out 
the preliminary design and layout yourself. 

It nnay well be that you vvill need to do part or all 
of the brochure planning on your own. That gives 
you a heavier load of responsibility, but it can result 




in ju^tfp successful a product. Basically, the plan- 
ning is the same. As part of a school system, you 
can tap a number of resources and'get valuable 
assistance in the production phase from'a variety 
of people. Usually they are quite pleased to be 
called on»iti).use their professionall^expertise. Con- 
sider the following resources. 

• The libraVian and school registrar can furnish 
facts and data about the school and" the com- 
munity. 

• The English'Orjo&rnalism teacher can-revievy 
and edit your text and offer suggestions about 
3tyle. 

« The art or graphics teacher can be consujtbd 
about design, layout, and color. 

• Friends and colleagues can react to your draft 
of the text. 

t The school secretary can type your manu- 
script. 

' • A representative frqm a paper company can 
show you samples of suitable papers. 
« A printing teacher may be -available to help 
' • you through the production stage. 

• Students will usually volunteer to help with 
folding, envelope stuffing, and distribution. 

A Production Sequence 

As planning proceeds, it is wise to adhere to a 
production sequence to b^ sure that everything 
gets done and that the process goes as smootfhiy 
as possible. There will be inevitable slippages, but 
that doesn't lessen tfie need for a plan. The follojw- 
ing sequence can be used as a guide. 

1. Establish the need 
. / and purpose oMhe 

brochure. 

2. Identify the audi- 
ence for whom it is 
to be designed. 

3. ^Dii5cuss with oth- 
ers your ideas and 
plans. 

4. Meei^ with the 
school administra- 
tor to^btain ap- 
proval and secure 
funds. ^ 

5. F*repare a d/aft of 
. the text. V 

6. Prepare a Vough 
%out of th^. bro- 
chure. * \ 

7. Meet with \ 
printer, illustrator, 
-and/or publica: 
•tions specialist \o 
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discuss your ideag. ^ , 
. 8. Revise and refine the plans and layouts 
as necessary. 
9. Get reactions op draft from colleagues? 
and frientJs. ^ 
«^10. Revise again if necessary. ^ - ' 
. 11. Prepare final illustrations and text. 

12. Prepare-? visual layoqt. 

13. Take material to the pointer with final instruct 
tions. 

14. Print the brochure. 

15. DistribMte the brochure as planned.. ' 

16. Prepare a file on the brochure for future refer- 
ence. Include ideas for improvements, reac- 
tions of the public, and production methods. 



shorter the teSct, the more carefully it must^b'e con- 
structed and written. Every word Counts. 

Plan your emphasis and approach when you first 
begin planning the enti.re project, before a word is 
written. Your preplanning may be jgst a few notes, 
or a complete outMne. A group may help you. toy 
develop thoughts, ideas, and an approach, but the 
actual writing is an individual task. Good writing 
takes time, effort, arwhpatjence. It tannrot be hur- 
ried of done thoughtlessly. Sorpetimes ideafe for 
writing -have to be left to sort themselves out jn 
y6ur mind before you can? begin putting them 
down on paper. The following guideliiMHtor pre- 
paring written materials are intended to refresh 
your memory and to help you write punchy pam- 
phlets and tiri'lliant brochures.^ 



Sources^ of Funds 

There are probably as' many schjool financial 
situations as there are schools, sp finding money 
to produce a brochure is really an individual prob- 
lem. One notaof encouragement should be men- 
tioned. If ther^ is a genuine need for the brochure,* 
if you have a thoroughly worked outplan, and if the 
jjroposed brochure does not conflict with other 
public relations effortss;^'yoa- can usually get the 
funds for it. It is gazing how'mqph support you 
will f^nd for a good idea. 

Some general suggestions may be^ helpful. 
Within your own school there rftay be money, fbr 
the brochure in the public relations budget, the 
general vocational department budget, or from the 
principal's contingency^ fund. Your school 'sys- 
tem's public relations office ^ay foot the bill. 
School and community organizations such as 
PTA, your advisory committee, or a trade associa- 
tion may be willing to help. 

Before you sfJfrt as.king for aibney, know what 
you want to accomplish and how-much it will cost. 
Get estirpates for ttie artwork, paper, and printing. 
If possible, have other options prepared, but don't 
present them until after you have tried to gfet sup- 
port for the most desirable finished product. 

^ If you canj^se school personnel for much of the 
work, Xh'ere may be little or no extra labpr; charges 
involved. Even with recent materials' price in- 
creases, costs forthe brochure should,not be ex- 
cessive and can |ring substantial returns. 

Putting It Into Words \ 

A brochure can't (and shouldn't) h^ve a lot of 
text, but vyhat there is can be very important. The 




, Know your readers.— It is worth repeating that 
• you should keep their image in mind as you write. 
Have a clear picture of the person you arei writ- 
ing for— age, education.Mncome, occupatfDn, lan- 
guage levej. Consider not only what they know 
about your subject, but whdt they want to know. Be 
aware of their. interests, their likes and disirkes, 
- their prejudices. Use words that are in their vp- 
cabulary, and write in a style th^t makes the read- 
ers feel the copy is aimed directly at them. 

' if 

Have a plan.— You are not ready to write until 
you have a well-defined goal— one that you can 
itate in a single sentence. Make an outline of the 
^ material you are goin^ to present so that you will 
be certain you have mcluded all the main points 
'and have arranged them in a logical order. Even a 
small brochure denriands that you have a frame- 
work on which to birtfe. It can be a yery simple one 
wrth just two or threl headings and subheadings 



2. AAACE. Communications Handbook, Third Edition (Danviffe. IL- The 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, Iflc. 1976). pp. 37-40. 
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wrttten in short phrases. X)r it may^)e a comt5leteiy 
detaHed .topic outline. . 

^-MaKf a rough draft. -Get your\thdiJ9hts do^n 
j on paper as the ideas begin to flow;TNjH)egj^ 
J of the text must -be interestrng evenlrtC/^ only a' 
• sentence or two long. Use short sentenc^S^to keep ^ 

it moving'. Your first^draft will probably not be your. ? 

best work, bat i^C|ets you going. It can be revised- 
. and polished later' f^ollow yoOr plait and don't let 

extraneous jnaterial creep in.. 

Choose your words carefully. --Select simple, 
effective oneft that .the reader will understand, but 
thjow out the cliches and old shopworn ways of 
saying things. Avoid educational and technical 
jargon when simple English words will get the idea ' 
across. Look for words that'convey your meaning 

^ with th'e.least effort for the reader. A dictionary and 
a thesaurus are the indispensable tools of the 

. writer^ trade; us6 thepri to find just the word ydu 
need. , . . 

Use short words, simple words, active words, 
colorful words, specific words, and familiar words. 
If you have trouble putting something ipto words, it - 
may be because your idea is hazy, Once you know 
what you want to say, you won't have much trouble- 
finding the right way to say' it. , 

Punctual^ for blarity.->ln speaking, pauses and 
voice inflection help indicate meaning, In writing, 
you must depjend on punctuation to make your 
meaning i^'ear. Well-planned sentences need a 
minimum of purTdfuation. When youtieed help in 
» punctuation refertoagrammartextbookorastyle . 
manuij(l; don't just guess. 

Use capitals- and ' underlining sparingly.— 

Unnecessary use of capit^^ls adds nothing lo the ^ 
meaning of your writing and 'only detracts from its ' 
' appearance. Again, check references when in 
^ doubt. The use of underlining to create emphasis 
soon wears thin and simply clutters the copy. Save 
capitals and underlines forvery special occasions. 

^^Know your numbers.— ff your copy contains 
numbers, be carefiil tq follow the ru'l^s. such as 
"spell out numbers of ten or less," and "spell out 
numbers at the beginning of a sentence." For all 

' the rules, ssee a style manual. 

Edit your copy.— After you have written your 
first draft, set it a^ide to coolf<)r a day or so. When 
you reread it, you willprobably find some awkward 
phrases,you hadn't realized were there. You may 
also think of a better way to express an idea. Let 
some associates read the copy and note the ques- 
tions they ask. Revise, rewrite, and polish your 
manuscript until you are satisfied, Then you ^are 
resfdy for final editing. Read the copy critically 
several timet, lookmg for different kinds of flaws 
each time. Check for the following. 



*^ • capitalization, spelling, and w6rd meaning 
'#^gr*nmay3unptuatiDn^ aadVord division 
^•'orgarfe^^W^ncl logical sequence - 

clarity and^impliqltyiSf words aruJ sentences » 
• interest to the reader \ ' 

iltles, subheadings, ahd captions that We 
<:lear and dramatic . ^ , 

. Illustrations 

Brochures need\fo tell a story fast and forcefully.* 
•Illustrations can help do this. "Illustratipns" can be 
photographs, paintings, drawings, charts, graphs, 
maps, or similar materials. .Use illustrations in your " 
brochure to— / ' 

y 
O 




, • dramatizejhe key ideas, explain the story 

• emphast^ a particular point 

• stimulate and motivate the reader 

• ^break up the text— provide a change of pace 
^ ^ • furnish a spot of beauty and pleasure 

• cut down on words' ( 

Line drawings (such as the ihustrations in this 
module) can be sirnple and effective. Thpy convey 
the idea by suggestion rather than by detail. Draw- 
ings can be ^n integral par^of the overali'design - 
and the aesthetic effect you ar^trying to achieve. 
Line drawings are easy tpj-eproduce by all printing 
methods, including multilith and offset, and Can be 
.used with inexpensive printing papers. 

Look at sonde samplesof previous work done by 
your intended artist to see what styte he/she does 
best. To help the artist get the effect you want, 
furnish hinry/her with a simple sketch of your'idea. 
Don't be embarrassed by any lack of personal ar- 
tistic talent. Examine the artist's pencil drawings 
before they are inked— they are easy to change' at 
that stgge. 

Photographs can be very compelling when th^y 
are well xJone. It is probably easier for you to. get 
good photos thanjine artwork because ph'oto-. ^ 
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graphy is lesa demanding, and more people have 
experienpe with it, 

4?hQtoj^rapf)s are reproduced in print by "half- 
tone cuts" or ''plates." These'are metal engravings 
made ^y a photographic process throug^h a 
screenAPhotos must be printed on the offset press 
or the/letterpress/Cheaper duplicating pipces,ses^ 
like mimeograph -or multilith cannot reprOmjce 
them/ The printini^paper has to be suitable for 
halftone cuts also, so talk to the printer about this. 
^To prepare the photo for the'engraver, it is best to 
make an 8" x 10" glossy .print. \ 

ere are some guidelines for using phptogpapfis 
in/your brochure. 

Photographs • should be technically excel- 
lent—clear, sharp fodus, correct ,exposuje, 
free of blemishes.. 

Each illustration should be substantial in 
size— large enough to have reatempact in the 
brochure and to show needed detail. One or 
' two large ph'otos are better than several small 
ones.^ 

• The picture should^ have a center of, inter- 
est— tellirf^ just one story, with the mam point 
clear. 

^ • Let the pictu*re tell a story, including action. 
Show something happening. ' 

• The "photograph must have good composi- 
' tion. Use the principles of sicnplicity, em- 
phasis, and balance. 

• Crop the picture carefully. ^Select only th^ 
, ijTipo?tanl sectionr. of the picture. tCuf off -uh 

j essential ar'eas, wasted space, poor bac 
grounds. Improve the Composition byxar^ful 
V cropping. ^ 

• Handle the print with care, /^void fingerprints, 
don't use paper ciipsTand don't write on the 

• back wlnere itlnay show as an fmpressjori on 
the front. . • , - 

*ln all illustrations, eith'^r drawings pr photo- 
graphs, beware of theBmateurjsh or poprly done. 
Amateur illustrations can ruin your brpchure'and 
can creatfe exactly the yvtong effect. The school's 
art teacher may doVour illustrations for free, but 
unlesiS you know that the work'wilhbe good, don't 
use that^oxjrce. Some school systems have pro- 
fessional iUusjrators and pjiotograph^rs on the 
staff just to do tNs kincf of work.-Use the work'of 
professionals if at att possiBld.* 

Layout and Design 

• The design of the brochure is important in creat- 
ing immediate "eye appeal" for your message. You 
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can organize the design Elements, such as illustra- 
trons,.text, lirles, dnd vyhlte space, to; create this. 

f appeal. A well-planned layou t can ga?n the reader's 
favorable attention, get the di^^ed tone, and 

-^create an innage.^ ^ 

You might want to project a feeling of acfrvity, 
craftsmartsKip, or hi^h style .with the design and 
laj^out. For example; a brochure designed to^pro- 
mote fbe machine shop^ program might create arj 
image-of precision in metal worj^ by using 6teet-» 
' gray paper, a 'modern .cleaa looking, typd, precise 
line drawings, and^ai careTlilly-balanced layout. A 
"rochVirr^ about a'child carepro^ra'm could usaa 
licately textured^apef of a warm color, 'a very 
formal layout with a script type, arid onB or two 
Marge soft ptiotographs of cbilcjren. ^ 

' , In plapninga brochure^ the design layout|hould 
be developed early; otherwise, rtie effectwill suffer. 
You may find you have the wrpng^BizgJttustration^ 
; or too much copy for the available Wm^- Writing^ 
. the copy and planning the desigrTgo hand in hand, 
a9?isting and complementing each other. 

^ One of the best wa/s to get ideas' for bVochure 
design i^ to look at good ones and. adapt them to 
70ur own purpos^, Collect appealing brochures 
• wtierever you^o: craft shops, exhibits, plays, con- 
. Certs, or vocational sghools. There is nothing 
wrong with |3orrowing from others— just use good 
judgment and^'ethics, and observe tfie cofjyright 
laws. Remember,.you are not exempt^from cepy-^ 
right rdstrictiohs just because. yours is a norrprofit 
program in a public school. ' , 

Whfen *you iSeginthe desigTi,you already should 
have decided on the purpose of the brochure an/j 



have set some limits or>your resources. Now you 
^can begin mixipg thelngredients: (1) the copy you 
.intend to use, and (2) the illustrations you will have. 

Rrst, make some basic decision?^ about the rela- 
tive sizd and importafce of the illustrations and the 
text. Then, begin making trial arrangements of 11- • 
lustrationsr headings, anci copy. Don't be satisfied ' 
with Vour first effortsr-you can probably do better. 
Next, make sdme rough drawings of the placement 
**of Jthe pictures and text on the page. Ruled graph 
paper may help you get the sizes uiTf piniioilinn 
about right. ' ^ \ 

If pencil sketching doesn't come very easy to 
you, try the pap^r sind, scissors method. Cut col- • 
ored paper the right siz^Tb represent picturesand 
text, move them around on a- plain white sheet 
marked off m the size of the finished brochure. Be ■ 
sure to mark the margins and.1o^ lines so the copy ■ 
doesn't end up where ybudon't want it; Folds 
should not run through headirtgs^r pictures. Mar- 
gins should^.not be equal all the way around; but 
larger on the sides than the top, and stNl larger at 
the* bottom, 

/Your pencil sketches, or the little pieces of paper 
stuck on a sheet, represent the "rough layout." 
They form a general picture of your design. 




Enlarge, reduce,eliminate,oradd to the pictures 
to get the style and effect yo,u are looking for. If you 
think\o|ir rou^h layout is good, ask someone to 
Ipok at it and react to it— or put it aside for awhile 
and see if it still looks good when you come back to 
it. 

- Apply the rules of proportion, balance, and em- 
phasis- that are,_common to all good two- 
dimensional designs. Ypu can use a formal bal- 
ance (1). informal balance (2), design patterns/ 
based on the Z (3) or the Y (4), or spots of interest 
i5). " • . 
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The "rough"-tlevelops into a "visual layout." To 
prepare the visual layout, you decide on the ap- 
proximate placement and size of the text, head- 
ings, and illustrations. The visual layout is made in 
actaal size, showing the blocks of space to be filled^ 
with copy, illustrations, and design* lin^s (like 
prfnted borders or symbols). Indicate the text copy 
and the picture captions by drawing blocks to the 
exact size and space planned, and fill them with 
heavy horizontal- lines. 




Most pri nters will be able to work from the visual 
layout, but sometimes it may be wise to make a 
finished layout, cajled a "paste-up dummy." In the 
dummy, photocopies, of the artwork and printer's 
proofs of the type are pastea i n they; exact position 
on Jhe page. (Xpur brochure will prqbably not be 
complex enough p justify the time and expense of 
a paste-up dumnrty.)' . 




^ . , 

In either case, the layout for the printer should be 
marked with all the necessary instructions and be 
keyed to the actual photps and text copy. For ex- 
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ample, to indicate the place for a-picture, m#< an 
"A" OQ the layout and put ag'W on the pihotog raph- 



ic print that belongs irv wfat space 




Choosing the Type 

One major part of any graphic design job is get- 
ting.just the right style of print (or "typerface") for 
the publication. You should consult early with your 
printer or graphic artist to get hetp on selecting the 
type face. There are literally hundreds of faces 
available, each with its own character. The printer 
will be able to show you samples of the faces 
available in his/t?er shop, 

A small sampling of the major families of type 
faces IS given in Sample 1. 



SAMPLE 1 

TYPI FACES 



Vrmt (iQ^ and* lower case, Roman) 
PR^NT {€J^, Rdnan) 
IteNT<c^ and small caps, Roman) 
.Prim^tsiic) . 



Print (CXds^) 
Print (Modem) ; ,. 
•Print (Li^tt?da) 
Print (Medium b<^. 
; (Heayy bd<0^ ; 



Learnfing all about type faces and how to use 
them appropriately could lead to a lifetime of 
study. However, the following few tips will helpyou 
talk to the printer. 

• The height of type and the space between the 
lines is measured in "points." A point is 1/72 
of an inch. A typical book or magazijie is set in 
10 or 12 point type. The text you are now 
reading is set in 10 point; the side headings 
are set in 12 point. ' ' \ 

• A brochure or folder made up of display lines, 
pictures, and a brief text should make use of 
one of the modern bold type faces. 

• Don't select asmall size type just to be able to 
squeeze in more text. Type which is less than 
10 points gets difficult to read. 

• Be careful in mixing the families of type. The 
headings can be simply set in bold face of a 
larger size of the text type. 

• The texture of the paper affects the type'face 
you choose. Type faces with delicate lines do 
not print well on rough papers. 

• Use restraint in chooiing a face'tor the main 
headings, the^ titles, and the front matter. Top 
fancy a type face can spoil the effect on a small 
brochure. 



Printing Processes 

You certainly don't need to be' a journeyman ^ 
printer 'to be able to produce a promotional 
brochure for your program, but you^should know 
enough about printing processes'and terminology^ 
to be able^ to talk intelligently to printers and 
gpaphic artists. If you are at least familiar with thB 
characteristics of basic printing techniques, you 
cant work with specialists to m&ke good decisions 
and get the kind' of results you want. 

• Each of the commonly used printing processes' 
has its advantages and drawbacte.'^By knowing 
something about them you can balance your de- 
sign and production needs with your available re- 
sources. If you can visit some commercial printing 
shops while they are in action, you can gain a lot of 
understanding about the ar^ of printing in a shprt 
time. Tha, following information summarizes the 
main points about each process. 





Mimeograph.— This process involves squeez- 
ing ink through ^Kstencil onto paper. This has long 
beenthe inexpensive and easy method of duplicat- 
ing used by schools^but it is ROt very versatile and 
the quality of the finished work is relatively poor. 
Stencils may be cut on the typewriter or from 
typewritten masters by electronic means. Line 
drawings can be .made on the. stencil but the 
mimeograph process can't reproduce p1i6to- 
;graphs. Papers suitable ^for mimeograph are 
Mmlted. For good quality brochures, it is best to 
avoid mimeograph dup)||icating. 

Letterpress printing. - Letterpress is the kind of 
printing used by Johann Gutenberg in 1435. Cer- 
tainly not the latest process, this is still used for 
quality book and- magazine printing and for some 
small jobs. It is printing done by inking a raised 
surface and making an impression on the paper. 

In the hands of an expert printer, letterpress is 
capable of the most beautiful results. Poorly pro- 
duced work can look bad indeed. Photographs 
and drawings can be, reproduced well, and there is 
an enormous variety of type styles available. Let- 
terpress is used in many vocational schools to 
teach basic printing techniques. 

* Offset reproductiojis.— Offset is printing done 
from a smooth metal surface. The ink islransferred 
to a rubber rotler or blanket, then offset o^to the 
paper. Th^smetal printing plates are made from 
pasted-up master sheets by photography. Each 
page is pasted up as a unit, and may include 
printer's type, line drawings, photpgraphs, or 
typewritten material. Changes in the plates can 
Only be done by reshooting the entire page. - 

Most people can't tell the difference between 
offset-'and letterpress^vjfhen l6oking at the final 
results. However, offset is'easief to produce and 
permits almost an unlimited variety of layouts. The 
paste-ups can be made the same size as the 
finished wprK, or they can be enlarged or reduced 
photographically to achieve the desired size. (An 



mcreasinglygreatproportion of modern printing is 
done by the offset process because just about any- 
thing can be printed this way. This moduleis an 
example of offset printing.) 

Multilith.— This IS a less expensive form of offset 
printing often found in schools and^offices^s 'well 
as commercial duplicating sen/ices. The printing 
masters are suitable for shorter ru ns of from one to 
three thousand, and do not g\ye tbe same quality 
as offset plates. Its limitations are thaf halftone 
photQS cannot be reproduced ancl large solid 
black areas.do not print vyelL These things aside, 
multflith is a practicafprocess of considerable ver'- 
satility, great speed, an^easonable qujiity. It is. , 
also? very inexpensive, fwlost multilith machines 
accept a maximum paper size of 9" x 12" or 1 1" x 
141/2". ^ ^ 

Much copy is now being^^repardd for printing 
and duplicating using a standard typewriter. The 
quality of the final product can, therefore, be no 
better than the quality of the typewritten material 
' itself. For multilith and offsfet printing, try to have 
your typist use an electric machine with a carbon 
ribbon (rather than a' fabric ribbon). Whatever 
typevyriter is used,^ see that the type is clean, nof 
clogged, the machine in good alignment, and the 
ribbon fresh. The IBM Selectric typewriter, with its 
variety of interchangeable typing elements, can 
produce several styles of type with two different 
spacings. Vou can achieve attractive results by use 
of different styles onihe same page. 

A few words about choosing colors may be'help- 
ful. Color can be an important factor in the way 
you r brochure is received, and the kind of impact it 
has. Appropriate colors can help impart the feeling 
you want tofconvey— red and browns for warmth, 
blue or green to suggest cool or precise objectives, 
white to suggest cleanliness or happiness. Of 
course, colors can be used to attract the attention 
leffhe reader-- red, orange, arid bright yellow are 
usuallyconsidered effective foT thl^. 

Be careful of the combinations of colors you use 
in the brt)chu re. 'Avoid unwanted associations. A 
combination of green and red is npt only harsh, but- 
it suggests Christmas to most people. Orange and 
black mean Halloween; the combination of pink ^ 
and blue is associated with babies. 

-You oan add color to your brochure by your 
choice of paper and ink. Paper comes in an enor- 
mous range of colors, and ink can be mixed to 
create any color you can imagine. Color areas can 
be produced on white paper by screening, as on 
the Overview^pages of this module. Probably the 
easiest and safest way for the beginning^brochure 
designer to produce a handsome result is to 
Qhoose an appropriate color paper stock and print ^ 
the text of the brochure in black. Later, you can try 
more adventurous combinations./ 
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Printing Papers 

Papeir suitable for brochures pomes in a bewil- 
dering and beautiful array of colors, textures, and 
weights. Of the great many kinds of fine. paper, 
book paper,' offset bond, and cover stock are of 
especial interest to the brochure designer Your 
printer has samples of th'e various kinds to show 
you. 

dook papers.-- Machine finish book is a soft, 
dull-finish paper used largely in books, magazines, 
and commercial printing. Antique finish book has 
a soft, rough surface and uneven texture. Along 
' with suitable oldStyle type, it is popular for pro- 
, grams, folders, and booklets. Coated paper is sur- 
facecj with a special clay to make it very smooth, 
and it can be of glossy or dull finish. Glossy paper 
resists soiling, but it Js hard to' read becaxise it 
reflects the light/Coated papers are necessary for 
printing halftones (photographs). ' 

Cover papers.— Covers are usually made of 
heavy stocks that feel pleasant and have a firm 
body. They come in a great variety of colors, tex- 
tures, and thicknesses! The surface finish or pat- 
terns range from very smooth to rough. Cover pa- 
pers can give your brochure strong character. The 
coders otthis module are made of coated medium 
weight cover stock. 

Offset papers.— These papers are made espe- 
cially for use in tha offset printing process. Offset 
papers come in a great variety of finishes, weights, 
and colors. J 

Mimeograph.— This paper is very ink-absorbent 
for use in fhe mimeograph process. Variety is 
lipiited, but a number of colors are available. 

•/ For small numbers of brochures (up to a thou- 
^^and), the cosfof the paper isn't very significant, 
pon't skimp on quality to try to save money. For 
jreally large quantities, paper costs can be an im- 
(portant consideration for your budget. Your 
j printer then should be asked to figure the costs 
carefully for you. 

r It is important to know spmething about how 
papers are designated as to size and thicknfess. 
Book papers come in reams of 500 sheets, and Jthe 
thijckness or heaviness of the paper is expressed 
as the weight per ream. Thus "40 lb. stock" means 
that SOOsheets, 25" x 38" in size, weigh 40 lbs. The 
gneater the weight; the thicker the paper. Ir) the 




module you are now reading, the body is prmted 
'on 60 lb. coated stock. Cover stock is designated in 
pounds per 100 sheets; the cover of this module is. 
printed on 80 lb. enamel stock. 

XJover stock usually comes in a standard-sized 
sheet of 25" x 38", bond in 17" x 22\ You need to 
know the sheet sizQ when you plan the size of your 
brochure to avoid costly waste and cutting 
charges. There are some standard sizes of bro- 
chures that you should use. 

• 8y2" X 1 1" paper car) be folded once pr twice on 
the long dimension to produce brochures. 

• . 9" X 1 2" paper can be folded in thi/ds to form a 
neat 9" x 4" size. This fits into display racks and 
envelopes. 

• 81/2" X 14" 'folds jn thirds to produce a hand- 
some 8y2" x 4%" broqhure, or a slim four-fold 
8V2" X 3%" size. • „ 

• Avoid quaint or cute sizes. Any deviation from 
a standard sheet begins to cost money and 
cause trouble. . 

• Avoid the 8^/2" X 11"br.9"x-4 2" sheet folded only 
once. These folds produce rf brochure of un- 
gainly proportions. , 

When you plan your design, you must also plan 
where the fold is going ta occur. The fold line 
should not break intathe major design elements. 
Papertias a "grain" just likea piece of wood. When 
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\ using h^avy papers you shoUld plafttfiefoldso it is 
done with the grain so the folo Js ^rrjooth and 
shari^ Folds-made across the grafn come out 
• lumpy and wrinkled. (Find a sheets heavy.paper. 
fold it in both directions* ^nd notice the differ- 
ence.), Your printer can help you by plappif^gjthe 
paper ,cuts so the folds fall with the grain. 

• In moderate quantities, folding can )De done by 
hand. (A volunteer group of students can produce 
a lot of folds in a short^time.) If you are produci ng a 
large quantity of brochu res, the printer can do. the 
^^olding by machine at very low cost. 

"Envelopes come in a great range of types and 
sizes, but you probably will use only two of them. A. 
No. 10 envelope (standard business size) is good 
fdr distributing.folded brochures through the maiJ. 
The No» 6 size can be enclosed in the No. 10 en- 
velope if a return is desired. 

Production Costs 

Qonditions in the printing and paper Industries 
make it possible to discuss costs only in a general 
and relative way. Paper prices have risen sharply 
and supplies are not as reliable as they once were. 
Generally, printing costs have gone up too, but 
b€|cause of new technology, the costs of a few 
processes have actually declined. If your schqol 
system has f)rograms in vocational printing 
and/or graphic arts that can do your brochure, 
your costs may-be little mpre than the cost of paper 
and plates. \ 

As you plan for the production of the brochure, 
there are a nu mber of cost factors you shou Id keep 
in mind. You will have to weigh these factors with 
ypur needs aQd your budget. ' , . 




• Quality of work can vary tremendously from 
^ one printer to 'another.'Look at samples of 

, the -printer's work, and don't necessarily 
choose the lowest estimate. 

• School printing i^ even more chancy because 
your job is going to be done by stu^lentS'in 
training. Discreetly look at the studern$%ork 



to see if it is the kind you want to send out. If it 
is^good work, you.will nc^ only be promoting 

• your own program, but also the vocational 
printing program. 

, • Plan to prbduce all the brochufps you nee(J;at 
one printing. It is alo} cheaper'to have some 
cofJies left oygrthan to riin out and have-to get 
* ' the publip<(?ion reprinted. 

• •When^ou get a price from.a printer, be sure 
he/she ha^ included all items, such as cuts 
and plates, so you won't be in for some un- 
pleasaht budgetary surprises. 

• Getting color in your brochure costs practi- 
cally nothing if you do it using colored paper. 
It is somewhat more costtyto use one color of 
ink, and much more costly when several ink 
colors are specified. c 

• If you ask the printer for special service, such 
as a rush job, be prepared'to pay fo^ [t. 

Printing Schedules 

If ydVi want your brochure toTg^ch your audi- 
ence by a particular date, you will have to plan far 
ahead. Good printing takes time, so don't plan to 
run into the print shop at the last minute and ex- 
pect the printer to^drop everyone else's job just to 
get yours out on'time. If the vocational school print 
shop is going to do the work, a special cir<ium- 
stahce applies. The instructionaf program Comes 
first. Thus, your brochure printing may have to wait 
until some students are ready to do it, so you can- 
not'require a specific due-out date. . 

To get your brochure ready at a certain time, 
wprk out a realistic production schedule and stick 
to it. When you make such a schedule.'work back- 
wards. * , ^ » ^ 

. 1. Determine the date when the brochure is to 
reach its readers. 
2; Estimate and allow fortime for distribution 6r 
mailing. , ' / * 

3. Ask the printer to estimate theltime he/she 
needs for production after he/she receives 
all the copy and artwork. 

A. Plan to^mplete your writing and the prod- 
uction o?^Tiktstrations to meet the printer's 
deadline. 

The copy should be right when it goes to tbe 
printer. Any errors you make will cost money and 
take time to correct. If the printer makes an error, it 
is Viis/her responsibility to correct it. Undetected 
errors will make-you and your progVam look bad. 
Proofread the copy several, times, each time for a 
different reason (grammar, punctuation, typo- 
graphical errors, etc.). Ask^omeone else to read it 
for corrections also. , 

The first timeVou attempt to produce £i brochure 
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you will probably be greatly surpri9ed at the length 
of time it^kes. From the first ^fight idea tp the 
finished prOductiti the hands of the reader may^ 
take weeks— perhaps even /onger. The more 
people that are Invdived, thfe moce chance for 
schedule slippages and delays. ^ 

Distribution Methoa$ / 

^ A brochure is not ^t5fth very much unless it gets 
to someone who r^ads it, thinks about it, and is 
changed in some way. Distribution plans, then, are 
just as important as any other part of the overall 
planning. You want to get your brochure into the 
hands of the right readers under he most favor- 
able conditions. A brochure that fs intended for- 
parents at registration time and instead is given to 
teachers at the end of the school year isn't likely to 
accom'fiirsh very much. 




Timing is all-important. Distributed too early, 
people forget about it; too lafe, and they can't act 
on it. A brochure designed to promote your pro- 
gram in a general way allows fdr fairly flexible 
, timing, but note these' tips% 

Mbndayjs a bad day for yoarvbrochure to 
, , arrive by. mail. Too much else arrives in the 
mail for it to get proper attention. 

• A brochure asking for financial support prob- 
I ably shouldn't arrive at income tax time or 
^.^ when the real estate tax bills arrive. 

♦ Vou may get a negative reacti'on to your bro-- 
chure if it comes in the middle of a comnj^unity 
controversy involving the. schools. Wait for 
things to cool down a bit.- 

In a secondary school program, one method of 
distributing your brochure that seems simple (and 
cheap) is to send it home via the students. The , 
trouble is? a great percentage of the.brochures will 
never reach their destination. Sending it along 
with studertts' grades Improves its chances. * 

In the commercial world, most promotional ma- 
. terials are sent by mail. Even though jt costs more 
thari.stu/Jent delivery, it is faKmore efficient. You 



don't ^eed to send everything in an envelof)a,by 
first-class mail. Lower rates prevail when things 
are folded and stapled, or placed in unsealed eh- 
velopes. Your school may have a postage meter ''/ 
machine that can save yo J money and time. Check ' 
wi^ your local postmaster for the latest regula- 
tions and current rates. ' ' ^ 

' Ap accurate and complete mailing list avoid^s ^ 
wasted postage and increases the chances of the 
brochure reaching*the^fight persons. You njay g^ 
a list of parents of students from the school files, or 
you may have to copipile a special list of people 
yourself. The mailing list may be of commCinity 
leaders, business people in your occupational 
area, or any other group you want to reach.^The 
important think is that the mailing list be kept alive 
and up to date by frequent addition and subtrac- 
tion of names and checking of addresses. 

t An especially good ideajs to have a list of of- 
ficers of organizations in your commiini^. As a 
vocational teacher, you may well want'to re^ch 
' influential people in groups such as the following. 

• Business groups 

• Labor organizations 

• Political groups 

• "Veterans organizations 
. • City officials \ 

• School teachers and administrators 

• Profes^onal organizations 

• Welfare agencies , ^ 

• Youth groups 

• Lur^hebn clubs 

In addition to bulk mailing there are^ number of 
other good ways to distribute brocfijf res. 
' • • Have them available on tables at registration 
time. 

• Send them to junior high and senior high 
school counselors. 

• Mail individual copies to those whc^make in-, 
quiries about the vocational program. 

• Take them to vocational banquets, meetings, 
and conventions. 

^ • Distribute them through the PTA. 

• Place brochures on the tables of community 
luncheon-cluli. meetings. 

• Distribute them at exhibits, fairs, and displays. 
Place them in the brochure rack in the school 
office and the cedtral administration building. 

Most professional educators f^el that they Viave 
yn obligation to share their ideas and achieve- 
ments with others^. When you distribute your bro- 
chure, be sure to send some copies to your col- 
leagues and professional groups. Include in your 
mailing list X\\e local and state vocational associa- 
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tions, Jhe state department of vocational eddca- 
tic^h, and the public relations office of the school 
system. Other teachers in your occupational area 
.will also appreciate gehing a copy for their files. 



Mailing these copies of your brochure takes only a 
few minutes, but it is both a professional obligation 
and an investment in goodwill and continued 
comjnunication. 




^ Optional 
Activity 



If you need to. refresh ypur memory, about writing style, writing errors to 
avoid, punctuation, capitalization, common spellipg errors, and other 
techniques of writing, you may wish to read Public Relations Guide, pp. 
20-22;''AMCE, Communications Handbook, pp. 34-42; and/or Strunk 
and White, The Elements of Style. 



NOTE: As you complete the following,activity, you will note that there is a 
centerfold containingtwo brochures in the middle of the Self-Check items. 
Thesebrochures are apart of Learning Experience II, and are placed here 
simply for convenience of book production. Their use will be explained in 
Learning Experience II. Please disregard the brochures at this time. 
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•The following items chepk your comprehension of the material in the 
information sheet. Developing and pistributin^ Brochures, pp. 6-^8. 



SELF-GHECK 



i. Matching: \ ^ ; S 

The left-hand column contains a list of characteristics, each of which applies to one or mor^inting 
processes: On the right arfeYour columns, one for each priming process.,Read each item, ancTdecide 
which process or processes that Item describes. Then mark an X in the appropriate column(s). 



1. Usually the least costly- of the reproduction 
proce^es — : 

2. Suitable for short' production runs up to a 
maximum of 3,000 or so 

3. The masters are made on a stencil 

4. Reproduces photo;graphs witti high quality re- 
sults ^ 

5. Probably the lowest finished quality of the four , 
printing processes • • 

6. Cannot rep-oduce photographs (halftones) 
successfully 

^. Line drawings can be reproduced very well . 

8. Extremely versatile, and capable of very high 
quality results 



Mimeo- 
graph * 


Offset 


Muiti- 
lith 


Letter- 
press 
























• 




\ 
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II. Essay: 

Each of the six items below requires a short essay-type response. Pleafse explain fully, but briefly atid 
makfe sure you respond to all parts of each i*tem. • ' .• ' - • - ' 

1. if a brochure is valuable as a device for ioformirig and influencing the public, why shouldnl 
vocatiortal teachers use ttiis niediurr^ for all their program-promotion 'purposes?. 



^ 2. Teachers and admmstrators sometimes think of the brochure aS af prornotional and advertising 
device for the sole benefit of the vocational program itself. How can it also be used to render a 
genump service to the community in general, and special public groups in particular' 



4c 



w BROCHURE NO. r w 

CUV ALONG DOTTED UNE _ 'f'^^^j 
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, . (Partial List) 

AccountmgJr Manag|pfient 
Asbestos Installers^ f . ^ 

Auto Body Repair 
Auto IV^echanics » 
• Boilermakers 
Cabinet Making 
Care and Guidance of Children 

^ Carpentry 

Clothing and textiles ' , , ^ 

Consumer Education 

Custodtal Traintng ^ 

Data Processing . 

Drafting 

Electricity t ^ 

Electronic Technology 

Fmancd and Credit • * 
y Fjreman Training 

General Clerical * 

Horticulture ' , 
* Hospitality Clinics , 

Housing and Home Furnishmgs 

Hydraulics 

Institulibn and Horrie ^ff^ana^ement Housekee: 
. Job Safety Public Utilities 
Leisure Time Acttvities 4 
Mac^Jine Shop 
Masonrv 
Millwright 
Mine Rescue 

Motor Vehicle Inspecion 
Pimting ♦ 

Plumbing > 
Pnntinq 

'Radio and TV Rep^r 
Refrigeration and Air Corviitioning 
Sheet^M^taJ^ 
^ Sm^ll Engine Repjitr 
Stenographic-Secretdricil 
Tool and 0\e Making 
Tourist Courtesy 
Q ractical Nurse 
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(Partial List)^ 



Aut'J'V'''Ti^'* Bo(K builder ^-Rupdirmdrf 
AutO' ^ n.r l^^.r'i 1. ^ ^ 

C^r,-v'*v 



blr^ ' < in ('Mt^tjfcf t,un 

Pf>. (U^r }V*T 
P.p"^i" f 

Piastcf'T 

Print»'r CO'^n^OMtor 
Pr 'ft inij Pi ^ 1 tf' 

Tfj 
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SEE OTHER sm FOR 
ASSEMBLY INSTRUCTION 




Vocational AduU Upgrade Training programs are 
intensive, short-unit, programs provfded for em- 
ployed or temporarily unemployed vvorkers in rec- 
'Ogmzed occupations 

These programs are desigfied specify cilK fnr piu 
viding Employed workers the opporVunity to sup- 
plement (sr upgra^ie their knowledge and skills and 
to become more pr^fjcient in their occupations 



- Short, intensive courses that are designed to meet ihe st'>ecif ic 
needs of workers in any grven occupation at any ii«ne 

- These courses arfe usually offered at the convenience of the 
'workers and at times other than their workjng hours 



A partial lisT of related and technical inst^uctiun Mathematics, ' 
Blueprint Readiiig,SketLHrng,Applied Science, Occupational T^nWry. 
Codes, etc \^ y - . 




- The content of the instruction may consist of any .skill or know- 
ledge development th.it is supphMXjentaf and essentiAj to the daily 
* e^ifiployment of the worl<t.'r i 



Any industry or business or occupational '^roup may* request up- ' 
grade training by submittmg a formal request to the local-or area 
vocational education representatives 




— Vocational Industrial Education has ihp jirn^t f\ 
"ponsibility of p^ovTthf^fl'^ofganj/ed suppieiTiontji le- 
lated instruction for apXrenttces 





'>Ti»ir>d' ri y jsr h" I' itni^dhf ^f-if tical trjirMntj on thf^ jOb 



>n 1 V« 'Hi fllJMl 



'(I (.>r dLt-(*p*f'fi thro"*ugh 



A qualified person of legal working age who hj!> 
entered into a written agreement witn an ero 
ployer or Joint Apprentice<ihip Council under A^jch 
the employer or JAC is to provide an bpportuniTy 
for the apprentice » to learn <in jppi cni n ♦'<Jbi»' 
occupation , ^ 



Apprentices are reriuired to .utend class^»v in subtojjs rtH.jted to the^ 
trade each year of hts apprenticeship ^ 

A minimum of 144 hours per year of related iostn^ction is con 
sich'red fieresstiry 

Progr<im ,spo^''s<^f^ rf»(juest tht» vcjcHiofial schools to establish 
c Kisses of buppjemetitf}) related instruction for apprentices 



I nvotves "^Te^Jf.\etnpr^.ent of skills Suf^inf-nTly brodd U) be applicable 
in jike tjccuparions fhrouqhout an industry 



^^tetjs the cosl-of Vocational Adult Upgrada^irAiaBiltol^ 



-Since these programs are provided by Public Education, the cost is shared by the State and Federal Governments 



ERJCost to the trainee is very small - a homina'l registration fee 
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FUNDED BY: 

^be Wonderland Vocational Center 
' Connecticut Avenue 
Wonderland, D.C. 20250 

' » 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION CONTACT 

Charles W. 'jonefs 
Coordinator 

Professional Personnel Development 
Department of Vocational Education 
4085 Capital Plaza Tower 
Wonderland, D,C. 20250 
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PURPOSE: 

The vdcationai staff exchange project 
allows vocational teachers and administrators 
to exchange work stations with skiired 
technicians and supervisors in business and 
industry where vocational students are being 
employed. 

f 

Through these experiences business and 
industry can assist the educational agencies by 
identifying ways to provide fele^^nt 
occupational education. They will also be able 
to identify and put into practice^ accepted 
strategies of teaching. 

Teachers wiJI develop new skills, 
techniques, and better understand the 
socio-economic environment of a given 
employment opportunity. This will provide a 
practical insight for the revision of their 
curricula for ^ more relevant instructional 
program. 



i 





Admir^istratoYs "will work with 
management supervisors and implement 
ap propriate management practices in the 
school systems. They will also develop a 
process for a continuous liaison between the 
vocational school and business/industry. 



COST TO PARTICIPANTS: 

' Vocational'tecKnical educational 
personnel selected to participate in the 
project will continue to receive their regular 
salary. Travel and per diem will be reimbursed 
to participants at no cost to local systems. 

Business and industry participants' cd'st 
will be absorbed by the business or industry 
sponsoring them. 



EXCHANGE SITE SELECTION: 

The exchange site selected, for the 
educator will be in cooperation with all 
parties concerned and will be at a site where 
the educator will be exposed to situations 
relevant to the^ performances of his/her 
regular job. ' ^ ' 

The business and industry participant 
will have an exchange site specifically 
designed^to meet his/her .needs. <> 

LENGTH OF EXCHANGE EXPERIENCE: ' 

The length of the exchange experience 
will not e)(ceed four weeks. Two weeks of this 
time may be^ spent out of state. Length of 
time at a site and the number of exchange site 
experiences wilt vary to meet the needs of 
those participating. 
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SEE OTHER SIDE FOR 
ASSEMBLY INSTRUCTION 



3. my should school administrators be consulted and involved in the early planning stages of the 
development of a brochure? 



4 Amateurish-looking^ brochures are sometimes justified by school personnel with the followino- 
statement: "This may not look very professional, but the public will realize that it comes from a school 
^nd therefore will make allowances for it." Agree or disagree with such justification, and explain your 
• reasoning. : . ' 
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5. Suppose your school system has a vocational printirig program thafoffers fo produce your brochure 
for you. Why might this arrangement be an advantSgeousone— or why might you decide to take the 
work to a commercial establishment? 



6. in distributing a brochure intended to inform the public dbout your vocational prograi'n, cost and 
effectiveness are not always directly related. Explain why this is so - 
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« • • 

Compare your written' responses on- the Self-Cheq(k with the. Model An- 
swers given below. For part I, your responses should duplicate the model 
responses. For part If; your responses fie^d^not exactly duplicate the model 
responses;, however, you *iould*hav^covered the same major points. 



0 



MODEL ANSWERS 

L Matching: 

T. Mimeograph 

2. MimepgraphS^ultilith 

3. Mimeograph 

4. Offset, Letterpress 
^ 5. Mimeograph 

6. Mimeograph, Multilith ^ 

7. Mimeograph, Multilith, Offset, Letterpres3 

8. Offset.. 



II. Essay: 

1 . Each medium of piJblic relations has its special , 
advantages and disadvantages.* No one medi- 
um is likely to fulfiirall the needs of promoting 
the vocational program. Brochures can tiave^a 
very positive effect on the reading public, but 
they are not suitable^for all occasions. Because . 
it takes a long time to prepare and produce a 
brochure, it is t^ot suitable for quick an- 
nouncements about the program. 

High quality brochures involve considerable 
expenditure of time and money, so for some^ 
purposes, a cost-free newspaper article will be 
a better choice. Some sections of the public 
don't respond to reading matter; but it may be 
possible to reach them% a radio or T.V. spot 
annotfncement. The brochure is most effective 
if it/aR be gotten i-nto the hands of the intended 
audience with a jmessage and approach de- 
signed to appeahspecifically to them. ' 

2. "Promoting the vocational program" should be 
viewed in a larjger sense than that of advertising 
or propagandizing for the program. A brochure 
may^benejit the public by honestly informing It 
about the nature ctoccupationai education and 
how public funds are being expended. Many 

, vocational programs involve services that are 
available ^o the community at Irttle or no cost 
(the cosmetology program, for example, may 
offer low-cost beauty senvices) tfvat people 
would like to know about. People deserve to be 
informed about evening^^adult classes that are 
open to them for training or recreation. It is an 



obligatio^ of ^vocational programs to inform 
parentsf about training that is available for their 
children, and to give them a straightforward 
appraisal of the oc<;upational opportunities that 
^exist. Informational brochures designed to aid 
the publip-will gain goodwill and support-for . 
vocational education. 

Early in the planning of a brochure the teacher^ 
must consult with -school administrators about 
the overall plans. Alert administrators want to ^ 
know what is going on, and wilLwant to be able 
to help where possible. The teacher should 
check to be sure the proposed brochure does 
not conflict with other public relations efforts of 
the school and that it meets all the require- 
ments of administrative regulations and school 
policy, y ^ ' . 

Expenditure of school funds probably requires 
specific administrative approval which should 
be sought before any production commitments 
are made. If you are ^oing-to have to ask for 
specigl fund^ it is wise to have the administra- 
tion in on the early planning. Many school ad- 
ministrators will want to see the text and design 
of the brochure before production gets under- 
way to be sure it reflects well on the school. 

, It can be argued that indeedschools are not in a 
position to compete with large corporations in 
the productron of professionally prepared bro- 
chures and other printed materials. Schools are 
staffed bysubject matter experts and education 
experts, not publications specialists. The public 
is aware of this and may judge school publica- 
tions with a different standard 'than it doQS the 
comgiercial brochure or flyer. In fact, an elabo- 
rate-and obviously costly brochu re produced by 
a vocational program might generate consider- 
able resentment because it looks likeypublic 
funds are being squandered/ \^ 

However, it m^ust be remembered that the public 
has become more highly educated, discerning, 
and sophisticated than it dver w^s before. It 
sees highly creative graphic effects on televi- 
sion, is exposed to beautiful work in national 
magazines, and' is deluged by high-power 
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brochures in the mail. The public cannot help 
being unimpressed when it receives a brochure 
produced by a vocational education program 
which looks like amateur work— printed on ob- 
viously cheap paper, using an awkward ap- 
proach, and studded with errors. The impres- 
siort given the reader may well be that teachers 
are persons of good intentions, but of limited 
competence. ' 

Perhaps ,the best compromise is that the 
brochure should be modestly presented, but 
planned and prepared so carefully that it con- 
veys the Image of vocational education as 
staffed by educators of both high ideas and 
great skill. 

5- The more obvious advantage of having your 
printing done within the vocational school Is 
that of low cost. Because the labor is dpne by 
trainees, it may be that the only cost of the 
brochure is paper and printing supplies.'Then, 
too, your job will be done close sit hand where 
theprintercantalktoyou if complications arise. 
If the product is a good one, you will be helping 
to promote the printing program as well as your 
own. 

However, production jobs in a training program 
are done whfen the students are ready for the 
experience— not necessarily when the cus- 
tomer wants the job. You may not be able to^get 
a due-date from the vocational program. There 
is always the possibility that your brochure may 
not turn out' as welt as you expected. Trainees 
can make mistakes and may not have the tevel 



of skill needed for complex layouts. If this hap- 
pens, you do not have the recourse tha^ you 
have if the work is done in a commercial shop. 
You may.wish to use a professional printer if 
your bropjiure requires special equipment (e.g., 
, die-cutting) or expertise not found in* training 
institutions. 

6. Distribution costs for a school brochure may 
range from absolutely nothing (e.g., sending 
the brochure home with students) to very hi^ 
(e.g., first-class U.S. Mail). Each of the many 
methods hasr its advantages and disadvan-v 
tages, and they are not always rejated to cost. If 
you want to reach the town's small-business 
owners, an efficient,method is to place a bro- 
chure next to each place setting at a Lions or 
. Kiwanis Club luncheon meeting— at practfcally 
no cost. If you are attempting to enlist the sup- 
port of civic leaders, you may have to mail a 
personally addressed, first-class envelope to 
each one. 

Asl<ing students to distribute your brbchures to 
their friends and neighbors may be a cheap way 
out, but only a^small percentage of the bro^ 
chures may end up in the hands of the intended 

* readers. The moral is, do not choose a distribu- 
tion method only on the basis of cost or con- 

^'venience. A brochure, to be effective, must be 
read by the audience, so arrange a distribution 
scheme that will get the brochure whereJt is 
supposed to go, whether it costs some money 
or not. 




LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: For part I, you should have answered all eight items correctly. For part II, 
your responses should have covered the same major points as the model responses. If you did not have 
all eightcon'ectinparti,orifyou missed some points or have questions about any additional points you 
made in part II, review the material in the information sheet. Developing and Distributing Promotional 
Brochures, pp. 6-18, or check with your resource person if necessary. 



V 
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Learning Experience II 



OVERVIEW 



\'i Enabling 
I Objective i 



critique those brochures. 



Activity 



You will be* reading and examining two sample brochiJiiBS pri;Vp«tipn^^^ 
programs. / ^ : ^ ^ < -^^^^ 




You will be critiquing the sample brochdres, using the Bfocfiure BisiuBr 
tion Sheet, pp. 27~28i ' t-..^/ -,; 




^^OU will W ^wwv ^ — ^ - ■ V ~» W\ ^ > ~. '1. 3^ t - 

by comparing your completed crttiquw with :the ; Model WtlquM^jp^ 
29-30. 



9 



' s. /You may wish tp obtain examples of prornptional brochure® In your own 
M occupational specialty, and to critique th«n. 




You n^ay ^^wish to ^•■^www^ ^ - -^-.w^^^^^^^ — — ■ ~<*. ^ ^ ■ *"^i.»v<-^", .v - 
person, a public relations speclallstrpr crth&r persprt;^)^^^^^ 
>. (irepgring brochures, r . - :V '- . V. 
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You may wish ta interview persons with special ekpe/tise in pfanningand 
preparing promotional brochures, such as other teachers! progfam ad- 
ministrators, iocal printers, graphic designers, or Journalist^; . 



You may wish to prepare a visual layout for a brochure fora 'vtiy^troWal^! 
program, school organization, or club with wM^h you are involved. ' 



You may wish to have your brochure reviewed and critiqued by^your 
resource person or other persbn with expertise in, this area, ustrfgithe 
Brochure Q^aluation Checklist, p. 30; ^ * - 



/ 
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Activity 




» 

/• ■ ■ - 

1 Activity 



I n the center of this module (following p. 20), you will find Samples of two 
brochures designed to inform the public about specific vocational educa- 
tion programs. Before proceeding with this activity, you will need to re- 
move the brochures from the modute, aqd complete the following steps: ^ 
(1) separate the two brochures, (2)'fold each brochure m thirds so that-the 
circled numbers 1 and 2 are on the covers, and (3) for Brochure No. 2, cut 
along the dotted lines at the(top of the brgchure so that the top is pointed. 

' After you havfe completed thd constructipa of the brodhures, r^ad eacf>' 
through carefully, note your-response and ^^action to them, exajnine thpiifi 
in terms of content, af^roach, design, and technical quality. Be prepared 
to critique thQ t^yp brpcbures.""^ , ^ 

Bf^chtire No, 1 , "Vocational Adult Upgrade and Apprenticeship Training," 
cfesigned for an audienceof unskifled and skilled workers. Brochure No. 
' 2, "Wonderland Staff Exchange Program," is designed for arj audience of 
teachers, technicians, and supervisors. 

Now that you fiave examine,^ .ttie Iwo simple brochures, critique the^;^ 
brochures using the Brochure ^valuatiorvSheet below. Each of the nine 
items requires a short essay-type rae^Rong*. Please explainfully, but briefly, 
and make sure you respOnd4:all partSfjif each item. Base your responses ^ 
on your knowledge of broctuife design, writing style, orgahization, topic 
selection and approach, and printing processes. 



BROCHURE EVALUATION SHEET 



BROCHURE NO. 1: ' 

Adult Upgrade and Apprenticeship 



BROCHURE NO. 2: 

Wonderland Staff Exchanjif Program 



1. What is the central purpose of the brochure as you^ perceived it, and how clearly *was this purpose 
presented to the reader? 



^ How sufficient was the information that was presented, and did y^ learn enough to be able to acton 
•it in some way? " ' 



9. How well was the tex't written in termsofth? level and style lil<ely to appeal to the supposed audience? 
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4. How did the type face contribute to the design an5 readability? 



5. 'How.did the layout (e.g., display headings, placement of text, illustrations) contribute to your interest 
in, and understanding of, the topic? 



6. How did the overall proportions and shhpe of the brochure contribute to the-dBsigo? 



7. How well ctiosen was the paper stock for the overall purpos^s of the brochures? 




\ 



8. How did the colors jof paper and ink contribute to the brochure*s impact? 



9. How effective was the brochure in informing you about the vocational program, or changing your 
attitudes, or motivating you to'lake ^ome action? 



Compare your completed written critiques of the brochures with the Mddel 
Critiques given below. Your responses need not exactly duplicate jthe 
model responses; however, you should have covered ttie same m*jor 
points. , * ^ ^ * 



MODEL CRITIQUES 

BROCHURE NO. 1: 

1. The purpose is to inform the reader about tvvo 
programs; Adult Upgrade and'ApprenticeehtlJ 
Training. The general purpose is easy to grasp, 

^ but,it not ctearwhaHhe reader is supposed 
to do abbut this information, or why he/she 
should want to be informed. 

2/ The text is m "t|uestion-and-anawer;' form, so a 
lot of information is presented in a concise 
manner, pne could learn a lot from reading t^is 
. brochure. However, the uitimate point seems to 
* be missing. There is no inforrriation as to what 
action the reader is expected to take. 



BROCHURE NO. 2: 



Apparently the purpose is to get recruits for a 
staff exchange program, but the purpose may 
simply be to inform the public-that such a pro- 
gram is going on. It is difficult to determine what 
action the reader is expec^d to take. 

The text ispretty heavy with educational jargon, 
so it is not easy to get an idea as to how much 
information is available, and what it says. 3ome 
questions come to mind tha* ar^ not clearly 
answered in the brochure, e.g.. Why should 
someone want to join the program? Exactly 
what do the participants do in the pro-am? 
What specific qualifications do the participants 
need? 



3. The audience for the brochure is unskilled and 
» ^killed workers. The text^as too many long 
words and complex sentences for the audience 
and is a bit deadly. It could have been made 
more personal sjfid simple. 

/ 



4. The type is neat and modern and is suitable for 
the overall design! However, it is too small for 
easy reading and would discourage some from 
reading the brochure. 

5. The layout is very spotty. It is difficult to grasp 
the organization and the really important poirUs 

- being made. The appearance is broken up and 
unattractive without real f6rce. The two back 
pages look like fillers and afterthoughts. 



3. The language, writing style, and educational 
terms seem likely Xb put most people oft 
Though the brochure is aimed at teache^s,^ 
technicians, and supervisors, ^even they will 
probably find the approach a bit dull and the 
text difficult to^read. It could have easily been 
made rripre concrete, and much livelier and ex- 
citing. 

4. The^old type face harmonizes well withjth^ 
bold heavy liries of the illustratfons. It is fhod-( 

. ern, cle^n^yKnd easy to read. The spacing and 
type face are good. ^ ^ 

f ' ^ " . 

3. The layout not only attracts attention but holds 
the attention of the reader. The .main sections 
are easy to identify, and the whole design hangs 
together. Though they are very simple, the 
drawings have considerable^mpact and impel 
the reader to readme brochure to find out what 
is going on. ^ ' ' ^ 



6. The shape is good, and the proportions are 
pleasing. 



29 



ThjB shape of the brochure is particularly aftrac- 
tive and eye-cgitohing. The pointed top suggest^ 
ing mountains reflects the shapes in the draw- 
ings and helps unify^»)fe:^esi^n. It also sets thi§^. 
^Kochure apart from 
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BROCHURE NO. 1: 

7. The paper seems \?veH chosen for the overall 
purposes of the brocl^ure. The firm, p^ure white, 
coated stock gives a good, solid feel to the* 
"brochure. . / 

8. 'The colors are very poorly chosen. Baby blue 
and pink are just not right for a brochure de- 
signed to promote adult and apprenticeship 
training. Strong, warm colors would h^e a 
much more appropriate effect. 



BROCHURE NO. 2: ' , 

^ Again, the paper is very suitable. It helps give 
an impression of businesslike activity, and 
strengthens the feeling of the firm handshakein 
the cover illustration. 

• ' \ . . 

8. The bright, clear colors lend a vigorous' and 
active feeling to the brochure. It looks simple, 
but it has a lot of punch against^the clean white 
paper and black outline?. ' / 



9. The brochure is\ery informative in describing 
^ two kinds of vocational training, but most rea3^ 
* ers wquld not knovy what to do next; It doesn't 
say what to do; where to go, who to ask. It is 
unlikely that most readers will act on the infor- 
• mation in the brochure. 



9. It appears to be a most ajtractiva- brochure. 
Most peopip would enjoy laoJ[cing at it. but- 
probably few would be stimulated by. the' text. 
Fewer stillAvi II acton it because noPSfear^course 
of actiontfe called for. * * 



^y^s^f PERFORMANCE; Yptif completed critiques should have covered the same malar points as 
thGTftioaiol responses. If you missed some pomts or l^ave questions about any additfonfi^trmt^ 
m^de. review the material in th€l information sheet. Developing and Distributing Promotional Brochures, 
pp. 6-18, or check with your resource person if necessaty. , /v^ , 



/ 
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In order to gain an'understanding of the preparation of brochures for 
' vocational education, you may wish to collect a variety of examples of 

/brochures in your own occupational specialty for examination and review. 
You can request sample copies from fellow teachers, the school system 
Optional public relations office, the state bureau of vocational education, and otlper 

V Activity .m sources. To focus your thinking on the effect of these brochures, you may 
^ * ^Jy wish to select the most effective ones and critique them. You could use a 
form like the Brochure Evaluation Sheet, pp. 27-28, or you may devise a 
form of your own. • ^ 




After you have completed your critiques of the sample brochures you have 
obtained, you may wish to arrange through your resource person to dis- 
cuss your critiques with a person knowledgeable in the production of 
publications. Such a person may be your resource person, a professional 
rfrajJhU^s designer, a writer, or public relations specialist. Your resource 
person mayjDe able to help you identify other experts in the field. Compare 
your evaluations of the sample brochures with the evaluations of the 
specialist. 



■ Optional _ 
^ Activity ^ 



"■I 
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Optional J 
Activity 



To increase your understanding of specific problems and solUIIbns in the 
preparation of brochures, you may wish to arrange th rough your resource 
— jjerson to interview persons with special expertise in some area of this 
work. Some suggestions for such persons include a local printer, represen- 
tative of a company dealing in fine papers, commercial phptographep 
commercial artist, journalist, school or college program administrator, or 
college director of publications. In order to prepare for the inten/iev\/, you 
may wish to review the material in the information sheet. Developing and 
DistributingPromotiohal Brochures, pp. 6-18, and develop a list of ques- 
tions to ask the expert. . 

To develop cofnpetence in designing brochures foravocfitional program^, 
you may wish to prepare a complete visual layout and specifications for a 
brochure. ' ^ ^ 

• Select the farget audience, and identify (br describe) its characteris- 
' tics. ^ 

• Work up a rough layout of the design. 

• Write, refine, and edit the text. 

• Devise illustfations. ' > ^ ^ , ^ 

• Develop an accurate full-size visual layout, 

• Specify iDaper, color of ink. type style, needed artwork. 

• Specify printing processes to be used. • 




After you have^epared your visual layout aad plan, you may wish to 
arrange to have your resource personreview and evaluate your layout and 

^specifications. Give him/her the Brochure Evaluation Checklist, p. 33, to 

"use in evaiuatirig your* work. 
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BROCHURl^ALUATldN CHECKLIST 



Nam^ 



Direction*: Indic^p the leveLof the teacher's accomplishmentijy placing 
an X in the appropriate box underthe LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 
If. because 'of special cirqumstances. a performance component was not 
applicable, oMmjiopible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Date 



Resource Pwson 



LEV^L OF PERFORMANCE' 



/ / / 



In the teacher's plans, layout, and written text for a 

brochure: . ^. . 

1 . a single topic, important to the chosen organization and i 

^ audience, was selected ' 

2. the target audience was clearly identified and its charac- v„ i i 
teristics delineated a ; — ' — ' 

□ 



3. rough and visual layouts were prepared 

4. the text was written at a level appropriate to the described i j 
audience • ; — ^ 

5. the approach and writing style were designed to attract ' i i 
and hold the attention of the audience I — I 

6. the information waS sufficiently cdmplete and was di- r— i 
rected to the intended purpose » — * 



7. the copy was free of grammatical and technical errors ^ 



□ 



8. the layout design was attractive in appearance and ap- i i 
propriate to tha purpose' — ' — ' 

□ 



• 9. illustrations were used .to help tell the story 

) 0. the paper selected enhanced the overall effectiveness of j— i 

the design 

11. the colors selected for paper and ink.t:ontributed to the i i 
impact of the design , * — * 

12. the total effect was arresting, lively, and informative . . 



□ 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ d □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 




□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses, f any item 
reoL-ves a NONE P^^ or FAIR response, you may wish to review the material in the information sheet; 
Devebping and D^i^^^^ Promotional Brochureg, pp. 6- 18. revise your design and plan accordingly, 
or check With your resource person -if necessary. 
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NOTES 




Leai^ning Experience 111 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 





V ■ r '"»''- H r- 





.•.-fV--=.>ftiP-3='K.sS 



about your prdgram, This wtfr td^^^^|^^^ 



.^brochure-- „ • , ; ' r':0^^^^^m 

• i?&mnlnrtHerft»es9age'0rilnfp|TO^^ 
:^dedaucfience 

X writing thdtext^a^^^^^^ 
^ . prepaHng a visua ilayputi^^ou||r^u^^^ 

illustrations, vmxmm^^^^^^^^^sg^. 

their advice, suggMti^Orss^anf — r..-»r«« «r«««ii-H*irAf*ii«s.s^^ 

• arranging for the comple^^ 
brochure 



NOTE:, As you cbroplete:«ic»,^0(»|aB^^g^^^^^^; 




,. ' Arrange to haveVour resource' per8on?reyt#iy|^^^^ 
I-.* documentation. , . ' ,iS-:''S^'^'^ir^f^^^ 

Yourtoital competency wmbeM^S?^35^ 
> TBacher;Perfomiance-Asse88raent:Fo^|)^^^^^ 

Based upon the criteria spedfie<li|fi:*!t^«8i»M 
resource person will determine wKiSier yoOiar^^ 
brochMres to promoteyourvocaMrialiprogniifift^' 



•For a definition of "actual school situation," see the inside back cover. 



f 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Develop BrbchUFes to Promote Your Vocational Program (6-3) ^ 



Direction^: Indicate the level of the teacher's accomplishment by placing _^ 

anXin the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading v. Dat« 

If, because of special circumstances, a perfor|r^nce component was not _^ 

applicable, or ♦impossible to execute, place ^ X in the N/A box. Resource pefsoh 



r 



LEVEL OF PERFOF<MANCE 



In planning for the brochure, the teacher: 

1. clearly established the need and purposes for the bro- 
chure ^ 

2. selected a single important topic for the brochure .... 

3. identified the target audience for the brochure and de- 
scribed its characteristics 

4. identified ar>d secured available funds for production of 
the brochure 

5. involved teachers, school administrators, staff, and 
community persons in the planning for the.brochure as 
necessary and desirable 

In preparing andv^roducing the brochuret, the teacher: ^ 

6. developed qnd followed a production sequence . . . 

7. used experts and specialists to improve the content, ap- 
pearance, and technical quality of the brochure 

8. consulted a printer about production processes and re-;, 
quirements^ • -* 

9. made arrangements with competent artists for the prepa- 
ration of illustrations J 

, 10. prepared rough and visual layouts' 

In completing the brochure; the teacher: 

11. wrote the text at a level appropriate to the intended audi- 
ence — — * V 

12. included information which accurately described the vo- 
cational prograjn 

13. eliminated aj^ grammaticaf and, technical errors — 





^ 


□ 


□ D^D 


□ 


□ □■□ 


□ 


□ an 

1 


□ 


1—1 r~\ r~\ 

□ □ D 


n 


n n n 

LJ LJ LJ 


•□ 


□ •□ 




□ □ □ 


"□ 


□ □ □ 


,□ 


□ □ □ 




□ □ □ 


□ 


□ □ □ 


□ 


■ □ 'du 


□ 


nun 
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14.- used ajayout design which is attractive in appearance 
and appropriate to the purpose 



15. chose illustrations which help,to tell the story 



16. selected pape\ which enhances the effect of the bro- 
chure 

17. used color to advantage in incr^asi^g the impact of the 
brochure . r 

* 

18. U3^ printing processes which produced a final product 
of mgh quality I. . . 

19. created an arresting, Iiv6ly, and infomnative brochure . 

In distributing the brochure, the teacher: 

20. h§ld final costs within the projected budget 



21. completed and distributed the brochure oh schedule, v 

^2. distributed the brochure to the audience for which it was 
intended , 

23. sent copies of the brochure to professional agencies and 
associations ^. 

24. developed a file on the production of the brochure to^id 
future planning 









□ 


□ 


□ D 


n 
1 1 


n 
1 1 


n n 
1 1 1 1 


n 
1 t 


n 

LJ 


n n 

l_l LJ 


□ 


□ 


r 1 1 1 

□ □. 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


p 






□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 




□ 


□ P 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


□ 




□ □ 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item 
r'eceives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to complete in order to reach, pom petency in the weak 
area(s). . ■■• ■ 
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« ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE. 
' MODULES , 



Orgiintzatidn 

Each moiaule Is designed to help ygu'gain competency 
in a particular skill area considered importiant to teach- 
ing succejto. A module is made up of a series of learning 
experiences, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these two functions. Completing these experi- 
ences should enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tive in the final learning experience. The final experience 
in each module always requires you to demonstrate the 
skill in an actual school situation when you are an intern, 
• a stuclent teacher, or an inservice teacher. J 

Procadures 



Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
modules covering skills which you do not already pos- 
sess. SImilariy, you need not complete any learning ex- 
perience within a module if you already. have :th0 skill 
needed to complete it. Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should cairef ully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Objectives listed on p. 4, (3) the Overviews pre^ 
ceding each lesgTiing experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience. After comparing yojjr present needs and com- 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing'decisions: 

- • that you do not have the competencies indicated, 
and should complete the entire module 
• that you are competent in one or morp of the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
perience, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
' order to "test out" 

that the nfiodule is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time ^ 
When you are ready to take trt% final learning experience 
and^ave access to an actual school situation, make the 
necessary arrangements with your resource person. If 
you do not 'complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person and arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experiencie, or (2) compjete (or review) previous 
sections off the module or other related activities 
suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learpmag experiences preceding the final experience. 
Anyftime you do not meet the minimum level of perfor- 
ma^ice required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person riiay meet tcselect activities to help you 
reach competency. This could involve fl) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped; (2) repeating 
-activities; (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person; (4) designing your own learning experience; or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person. 



Terminology , .Jy * %\ 
Actual School Situatlo%l refers to a situation 'in 
. wfjich you are actually working with, arid responsible 
nor, secondary or post-fecondary vocational students in - 
a real school. An jhtem, a sUident teacher. Or an irv- 
serviceteacher would be functioning in an actual school 
situation. If you do not have access to an acttial school 
situation when you are taking the module, you can com- 
plete the mod u le up to t he f i nal learni ng experience; YoU 
would then dq the final learning experience later; i.e., 
when you have access to an actual s6hool situation. 
Alternate ActlvHyor Faadluick . . . refers to an Item or 
, feedback device which may substitute fon^ required 
items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete. ' . 
Occitpationai Specialty . . . rpfers to a^ specific area of 
preparation within a vocational senJice area (e.g., the 
sen/ice area Tr8$}e apd Industrial Bd^catipn includes 
occupational specialties such as aufomobiie me: 
^ chanics, weldjng, ara electricity). 

Optk>ria| Activity pr Feedback . . . refers to an item 
which is not required, but which is designed to supple- 
ment and enrich the ftBquirpd items in a leamfrig experi- 
ence. 0 
Resource Person . . . refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program; the professor, instructor, 
^administrator supervisor, orjcpeperating/supfervisingr 
classroom teacher who, is guiding you in taking this 
module. . 

Student . refers to the person who is enrolled and 
receiving instructioa in a secondary or post-secondary 
educational institution. 

Vocational Servk:e Area . . .^refersto a major vocational 
field: agricultural ^uc^tionr business and office educa- 
tion, distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home econopnics education, industrial arts edu- 
cation, technical education', or trade and industrial edu- 
cation. • ( 
You or the Teacher . . . refers to the^person who is tak- 
ing the module. 



Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A . . . The criterion was not met because it w^is not 
applicable to the situationr 

None ... No attempt was made to meet the criterion, 
•although it was relevant. 

Poor . . . The teacher is unable to perfonti this skill or 
has only very Umltad ability toperfonn it. 
Fair . . . The teacher Is unable to perfbrm this skill in an* 
acceptable manner, but has^me at>lllty to perform it. 
^ Good ... The teacher is able td pertorm this skill in an 
effective manner. , 
'Excellent . . . Theteq^her Tsableto perform this skill in q 
very effective manner. 
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Titles of The Center's 

f erformafice-Based Teacher Edueatlon Modules 



CH i g oiy A; Wfngnm Hnwiwfl, Dt v tlopt wn t, and Eyitition 

A~1 Prepare for • Community Survoy 

Conduct a Community Surrey 
A-3 Report the Rndinfls of a"Communlty Survey 
A-4 Organize an Occupational Advfaory Committee 
A-^ Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 
A-6 Develop Program Goals and Ot>iectives 
A-7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
Ard Oevelop a Course of Study 
A-9 Oevelop Long*Aange Pn^ram Plans 
A-10 Conduct a Student Pollow4Jp Study 
Ar11 Evaluate Your VodrtionaJ Program - 

Calegoiy B: kfelnicllonal Planning 

B-1 Determine Needs and Interests of Students 

B-2 ' Develop Student Performance Objectives 

B-3 Develop a Unit of In^njctiop . 

8-4 Develop a Leeson Plan 

B-5 Select Student instr(ictional Materials 

B-6 Prepare Teadtier-Made Instructional Materials 

Calegory C: InatrucUonai Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Trips 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions, Panel Discussions, and 
Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Buzz Group, and Question Box 
Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 

•C-5 > Employ Simulation Techniques 

' C-6 Guide Student S^udy 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C-8 pirect Students in Applying Problem-Solving Techniques 

C-9 Employ the Project Method 

C-10 Introduce a Lesson 

C-11 Sumnuuize a Lesson « 

C7I2 Employ Oral Que^nirig Techniques 

C-13 Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

C-14 Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Learners 

C»15 Present an Illustrated Tall( 

C-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative SKill 

C-17 Demonstrate a Concept or Prlriciple - 

C-t8 Individualize Instruction ' 

C-19 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use SutHect Matter Experts to Present Information 

C-21 Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exfiibits 

C-22 PiW^'lnformation with Models, Real Objects, and Flannel 

C-23 Present Htfermatlon with Overhead and Opaque Materials' 

C--24 Present Intomwtion with RImstrips and Slides 

C-25 Present Informatton with Rims 1. 

C-26 Present Information with Audio Recordings 1 

C-27 Present Infomnatlon with Televised and V^ieotaped Materials 

-C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction w 

C-29 Prespnt Infonnatloh with the Chalicboard and Rip Chart 

C ate g ory D: MnicMonal EvakMriion ^ 

D-1 . Establish Student Performance Criteria 

D-2 Aseeee StudenTPerfonnance: Knowledge ; 

D-d At ee a a Student Perfonnance: Attitudes 

D-4 Asseee Student Performance: Skills 

0-5 Oetennine Stu<ient Grades , , 

D-^ Evaluate Your instructlofial Effectiveness 

C alegefy E: memidlofial Management 

E-1 Project Instructional R^ource Needs ' 
E< Manage Your Budge^ng and Reporting Responsibilitiee 
E-3 Arrange for Improvement of Your Vbcational^Faciliti^ 
E-4 Maintain a Rling System . 



Provide for^Student Safoty , ' 
Provide for the Rrst Aid Neede of Students 
Assist Students in Developing Self-Discipiine 
Organize the Vocational kaboratory 
. Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

'F: Guidance 

Gather Student Dale Using Formal Data<k)llecUbn Techniques , 
Gather Student DMa Through Personal Contacts 
Use Conforenc«/o Help Meet Student Needs v * 

de Inforrrmtfon on Educational and Career Opportunities 
[tStusJenoln Applylrig for Employment or Further Education 

Category Q: SctMOl-CcMninunlty Relaliona 

<j»-1 DeveiopaSchool-CommuhttyRelatlonsPI<tf»forYour^)cational . 

Program • 
G-2 Give Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Prograrn 
Q-3 Develop Brochures to Prdtnote Your Vocational Program 
G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote, Your Vocational Program 
G-5 PrepareNewsReleasesandArtlclesConcemlngYourVbcational « 

Program • 
Q-6 Aoange fortelevislon and Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

^ Vocational Program' ^ 
G-7 Conduct an Open House ^ 
Q-6 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with State and Lxxal Educators 
G-10 Obtain Feedback about Your yocatienal Program' 

Category H: Student Vocatlonal Oryantaatlon ] 

H-1 Devefop a Personal Philosophy Concerning Student Vtocational 

Organization 
H-2* Establish a'Student Vbcatlonal Organij;ation 
H-3 Prepdhs Student Vocetional Organization Members for 

Leadership Role^ 

H-4 Assist Student Vocattonal Organization Members in Oeveibping 

and Rnancing a Yearly Program of Activities 
H-5 ' Supenrfse Activities of the Student Vocational Organlzatton 
H-6 QuUePartk^patfon In Studem>A)catk)nalOrgiviizaUon Contests 
Category I: Pr ofeea j a|ial Dole and Development 
M 
1-2 
1-3 
1-4 
1-5 
1-6 

1-7 _____ 
,1-6 j^^ehrl^^udentte^rter^ 

Cat^lo^ J: CtfMilfiatlpn WCobpeMve Education 

— ..... .J ^ 

J-2 



Keep Up-to*Oate Professfonally 

Serve Yourjeachlng Profession 

Devefop an Active P^nal Phlk)sophy.of Education 

Serve the School and Community 
\ Obtain a Suitable Jibing Positfon 
• ProvWe Laboratory^aperiences for Prtwpectlve Teachers 

Plan the Student jm^)n^ Experience 



J-3* 
4-4 
J-5 
J-6 

J-6 

j-10 



Establish Gui^in^for Your Cooperative Vocatfonal Prograip 
Manage thA Atftflt)dari6e, Transfers, arxl Teiminattons of CoOp 
' 'Stiint* \'\ " ^ ; *^ 

EnroiTStudWits In Your^C^p erogram ^ « 

Secure Tralnlng'Statlons fqr Your Co-Op Proanm 
Place CoOp Student^ orUheA^b^ * 
Devefop the Trahilng^^p^j^^Mi^^ 
" - Dblnstit^* 



Coordinate On»the-Jbb 
Evaluate CoOp, Students' 
prepare for ShJdenM' Refitjed 
Supen<iae an Emdllfer^mpf 

RELATED PUtUCi^nofilS 

Student Gukle to Uslno Pecfonnince-I 
Materlaia ^ - . ^ 



iPerformance * * 
^iatlon- Event 



i Teabher Ed^catfon 



Reeource Person GuMeto UsIng'Performano^^^aeed Teacher ' 

Educatk w Mat erials » *^ ^ ^ 

GuWe to thirrmplftfieotation of Perfbnna^Beeed Teacher gdycatfon 
Performance-Based Teacher Edt^tton^ 
• The State of the Art General Education and Vocational Educatfon 



For Information regarding av«il«l)illty and pricM of mattltalf contact 

' Aimrteiin Aaaodatlon for Vocatkmal Inttni^^ 

120 Englnaaring Center e Unlverilty of Georgia e Athena, Georgia 3A02 e 




